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XXII. — An Account of the Ogham Chamber at Dbumloghan, Countt 
op "Watebfobd. By Richabd It. Bbash, M.R.I. A 

[Bead Norember 30, 1867.] 

The Souterrain of Drumloghan is situated on the townland of the same 
name, in the parish of Stradbally, barony of Decies without Drum, and 
Co. "Waterford. The site is a gently rising ground to the north of the bog 
of Drumloghan, an extensive peat basin, surrounded on all sides by hills, 
the most remarkable of which, a bold and singular looking ridge, rising 
east of the bog, gives name to the locality — Drumloghan, the " ridge 
of the lough." The scenery is wild and lonely, being destitute of trees 
or plantations, and surrounded by hills that seem to shut out the busy 
world from this weird-looking spot. Here are some relics of a remote 
age — an irregular piece of ground, approaching a circular form, enclosed 
by a rude fence of earth and stones, and grown over with clumps of 
ancient white-thorns, interspersed with rough unhewn stones, marks the 
site of one of those ancient burial places known as Killeens, or Ceallu- 
raghs, and which are unconsecrated cemeteries appropriated to the in- 
terment of unbaptized children and suicides, and which many well- 
informed antiquaries believe to have been originally places of pagan 
sepulture. This one is termed by the neighbouring peasantry Killeena, 
which appellation is usually applied to them in this county as well as 
in Cork ; while in that of Kerry the name of Cealluragh is generally 
used. Here, however, at present there is no appearance of interments, 
nor has there been within the memory of " the oldest inhabitant ;" yet 
such is the traditional sanctity of the spot, though entirely devoid of all 
Christian relics or associations, that it is carefully preserved and regarded 
with superstitious veneration. 

Immediately under the fence, at the northern side, is a flat stone, 
buried in the ground, its upper surface level with the green sward ; in 
this stone is an artificial cavity, 5J inches in diameter, and 6 inches 
deep, usually filled with water, and containing also a quantity of 
votive offerings in the shape of buttons, marbles, pins, needles, berries, 
&c, deposited there by persons using the water as a cure for various 
skin diseases, and especially for warts, polypi, &c, for which purpose 
persons come from a considerable distance. I saw a man there with a 
polypus in his nose, who, after trying various surgeons, had come to 
test the efficacy of "the well," as it is here called. The peasantry 
affirm that this cavity is never without water in the dryest summer, and 
that it never freezes during the hardest winter. 

About twenty yards to the south-east of the Killeena is a rude block 
of stone, upon the upper surface of which is a basin-shaped cavity, 
perfectly circular, and ten inches in diameter, and certainly of artificial 
formation. It is of that "class of monuments usually denominated 
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rock-basina ; and, though no tradition attaches to it, the peasantry look 
upon it as a sacred stone. 

The Killeena appears to have been originally enclosed, or rather 
contained within the area of a very extensive rath, a segment of the 
enclosing fence of which still exists to the north, and a further portion 
of it being traceable, though overgrown with grass, yet still elevated 
above the general ground level. It was in the process of removing 
this fence that the tenant farmer, Mr. William Quealy, discovered 
the Souterrain ; and, being a person of considerable intelligence, he 
immediately stopped the workmen, and communicated the fact to Mr. 
William Williams, of Dungarvan, a gentleman well known for his an- 
tiquarian tastes, who lost no time in proceeding to the spot ; under his 
direction, the chamber was carefully opened, the earth removed from 
the interior, and also from the exterior, when, to that gentleman's 
great delight, he discovered a number of Ogham inscriptions on the 
side pillars and roofing stones. 

Mr. Williams immediately communicated his discovery to me, and, 
on Thursday, September 19th, I visited the locality, accompanied by 
Mr. George Atkinson, of the Department of Science and Art, South 
Kensington, Mr. Williams kindly accompanying us. 

The monument resembles that class of our megalithic structures 
known in this country as Ledba Biarmada agus Ghrainne, or " Diarmid 
and Grainne's Bed;" it lies east and west, and was completely covered 
up in the fence already alluded to, being about half below and half 
above the natural surface level of the ground. 

The chamber is an irregular parallelogram, slightly curved in 
its length, which is 9 feet 10 inches; width in the centre, 4 feet 
10 inches; average height, 4 feet 4 inches. (See Plan, PL XIV.) It 
consists of two side walls, formed principally of rough undressed upright 
pillars, the irregular spaces between being filled with coarse uncemented 
rubble masonry, the east end being built across in the same manner. 
The roof (see PL XV.), is formed of slabs of undressed stone, laid 
across lintel- wise, and resting on the side walls. The original entrance 
appears to me to have been at the east end, where there is a portion of 
a covered passage, 5 feet in length ; 2 feet 3 inches in width ; and 2 
feet 2 inches in height, the east end of this passage being stopped by 
the clay bank. (Pis. XVII. & XVIII.) These nasrow passages, or, 
as they are usually designated by the peasantry, " creeps," are very 
general in rath chambers ; they are sometimes of very considerable 
length when leading to a single chamber, and usually connect a number 
of chambers : in many instances they are so low and narrow, as to oblige 
the explorer to creep on his face and hands ; hence the very appropriate 
name given to them by the country people. 

All the stones composing the chamber are perfectly rude and un- 
dressed, showing no tool-mark whatsoever except the Ogham scores ; 
these are found on a certain number of the side pillars and roofing 
stones, and under such circumstances as plainly indicate that they 
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were used as mere building materials by the constructors of this rath 
chamber, as many of the inscriptions were so placed, that they could 
not have been seen but for the removal of the superincumbent earth, 
as they were on the top angles of the roofing stones. 

And here I would remark, that it is most desirable, when disco- 
veries of Oghams are made under such circumstances, they should, if 
possible, be entirely uncovered. 

Before proceeding to describe the monuments of Drumloghan Souter- 
rain, I would wish to make a few remarks on the obstacles that have 
hitherto attended the development of this branch of our national anti- 
quities. 

"When the attention of Irish Archaeologists became directed to this 
subject in the last century, much discredit was attached to the pursuit, 
in consequence of the circumstances under which the Callan Mountain 
discovery was brought under the notice of the learned ; and from the 
mistaken belief, then very general, that the inscription there found was 
a forgery, public interest in the subject died away. 

The subsequent discoveries of Mr. Pelham, though very remarkable, 
failed to re-awaken the attention of our antiquaries ; and it was not 
until the later more numerous finds of Mr. Windele and Mr. Hitchcock, 
and the learned papers of the Right Rev. Dr. Graves, showed that the 
Ogham monuments held an important place in our national archaeology, 
that a more general interest was awakened to the subject. 

It has been to me a matter of some surprise that our very best Irish 
scholars have given scarcely any attention to the translation of these 
inscriptions; and I have heard it stated that such have on many occa- 
sions refused to offer an opinion on, or attempt a translation of, copies 
of inscriptions forwarded to them for that purpose. Such a fact has 
had a very discouraging effect on the study of these monuments ; men 
of humbler pretensions naturally shrinking from a task avoided by men 
of greater learning and experience in Celtic philology. 

I rather think, however, that other important and pressing literary 
obligations, occupying the time and attention of such men as the late 
Professors 0' Donovan and O'Curry, prevented them from entering on 
new fields of investigation, rather than any inability to cope with a 
subject which I believe either of these lamented scholars could easily 
have mastered, had they turned their attention towards it. 

While it must be admitted that many of the inscriptions are im- 
possible of translation, it is equally a fact that very many others, from 
their extreme brevity and simplicity, can be easily understood ; the 
failure of many attempted renderings resulting from one or other of 
the following causes : — 

Firstly. An ignorance of the true nature and intent of the monu- 
ments. 

Secondly. The linguistic difficulties presented by the obsolete 
Gaedhelic in which they are inscribed. 

Thirdly. Ignorance of the contractions used in engraving on a 
material where brevity was essential. 
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Fourthly. Imperfection of copies, as well as of the inscriptions 
themselves, from weatherwear and other injuries. 

Fifthly. The pre-conceived ideas or prejudices of the translators, 
leading them to imagine what the inscription ought to be, and thence 
torturing, misplacing, and misreading the characters in every possible 
way, in order to bring out allusions to some local historic fact, or to 
the name of some famous mythic chief, king, or druid, or of some deity 
supposed to have been worshipped in pagan times. 

Rejecting such illusory modes of investigation, and taking up the 
key alphabet from the Book of Ballymote, as adopted by the Bight Rev. 
Dr. Graves ; and, with its assistance, comparing and carefully analyzing 
a number of these inscriptions, the candid and patient investigator 
will, I think, be led to the following conclusions : — 

Firstly. That the monuments are almost exclusively sepulchral or 
monumental 

Secondly. That in such cases they seldom record more than the 
name and tribe name of the deceased ; with occasionally his profession 
as a warrior, a poet, a judge, and sometimes an exclamation of grief, 
as " alas," "woe is me," &c. 

Thirdly. That they are inscribed in the simplest and briefest man- 
ner, connecting words scarcely ever used, and words frequently ex- 
pressed by initials. 

Fourthly. That the word " Maqui," the genitive of son, occurs in the 
majority of the monuments in some or other of its forms; and that 
where it thus occurs, it becomes the key word of the inscription ; as 
before, and after it, we are sure to find a proper name ; and that the 
position of this word dictates the position in which the legend is to 
be read. 

Having premised thus much, I shall now proceed to describe the 
inscriptions. In the accompanying plan and sections I have numbered 
all the large stones, both inscribed and nninscribed, and shall com- 
mence with the roofing slabs. (See PL XV.) 

Roofing Slab, No. 1.— This stone is five feet in length, and nine 
inches by eight inches in the centre ; there is a large fracture in the 
upper front edge, and it presents to us two lines of characters on the 
under angles. The inscription commences on the front angle, about 
two feet from the end ; three strokes of the last character are on the top 
edge, and is as follows : — 

I 1 i nn H I i l H HI rrm H 11 I W Hi ll I II [l1 1 



MAG IT N OGAT 



The second line on the opposite angle : 



-H40-H-U1L+- 



E M A C 
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The characters are clearly cut, and perfectly legible, so that there 
is no difficulty in determining their values. The inscription appears to 
me to commemorate two individuals, and I read it as follows : — 

"manu, son of unoga; iimoce, son of akb." 

These names are of a peculiar type, not found in our annals and 
pedigrees, but are quite consistent with the names usually found on 
Ogham monuments. The equivalent for "Son of" varies from the 
usual formula of " Maqi ;" connecting the first two names, it is " Mag ;" 
in the second instance it is the common form of " Mac." I would here 
remark that, while " Maqi," the genitive of Mac, is the form most ge- 
nerally used in these inscriptions, the word in all its inflections is 
found also on them: thus we have "Maqu," "Maqo," "Maqe," 
"Maq," and frequently "Maqqi," also occasionally "Moe" and 
"Magu." 

These names I have failed to identify in any of our ancient records 
to which I have access. In the " Annals of the Four Masters" I find 
two names that have some family resemblance to that of the first on 
the monument; they are those of Man tan, slain by Eremon at the 
battle ofBreogan; 3506; and Manach, a priest and woodman to St. 
Patrick, A. D. 448. 

Roofing Slab, No. 4. — This stone is of irregular shape and dimen- 
sions, and is five feet three inches in length, and seventeen inches by 
ten inches in the centre ; it has two lines of characters on the upper 
angles, which were consequently concealed until the superincumbent 
earth was removed from the top of the chamber. The inscription com- 
mences on the front angle at two feet ten inches from the end of the 
stone, as follows : — 

"" ' ii '" mil " in tm - m 

CALUNOFI Q 

It is then taken up at the opposite angle, commencing two feet from 
the end, as follows : — 

1 I WH Hill [ -1 1 1 Wl II Mill ii Hi ll W -l! m- 



M A a IMTJCOILITO F 

There is a fracture at the top of this stone between the letters 
-and F, where probably one or two characters were inscribed. I have 
attempted a rendering of this inscription, which I submit to the judg- 
ment of those learned in Oghamic lore : — 

" SLEEPS UNOFIC, SON OF MT7C0I, [lTN»EB THIS] STONE, MTJTE" [oe] " IN 

SILENCE." 

"Cal," according to O'Brien and O'Beilly, is sleep, slumbers; 
"Li" is obviously a stone, &flag; "To, Toi," according to the same 
authorities, is silent, mute, dumb. 

K. I. A. FEOC VOL. X. « 
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I make no conjecture as to the imperfect portion. The name 
TTnofie I have failed to identify ; it has a family likeness to the follow- 
ing : " Uchadon, A. M. 3650; Ugaine, A. M. 4546, 4567 ; TJirgren, A. D. 
583." 

Roofing Slab, No. 6. — This stone is five feet four inches in length, 
and twelve inches by seven inches in the centre ; a fair and regular- 
shaped right-angled pillar ; it has two lines of characters on the under 
angles. The inscription commences four feet from the end of the stone 
at one of the angles, as follows : — 

m i i mi l l! i H 



A E 



The last character is on the top of the stone ; it is taken up on the 
opposite angle at two feet nine inches from the end, thus -.. — 

/ \ WW H i l l H i ll r m r Mlli 



M A ft I I N I 

This inscription is exceedingly simple, and reads — 

"SAETAD, SON OF INI." 

Other readings may probably be suggested, as " Sae Tad, son of 
Ini." The word Sae may be considered an Oghamic abbreviation of 
" Sagart," a priest ; or " Saoi," a learned man ; and " Tad/' a proper 
name, equivalent to " Tade," " Tadh," " Tadhg." 

Many of this name are found in Irish History, beginning with 
Tadhg, son of Olioll Ollum, A. D. 195. I incline, however, to the 
more simple form of the inscription. 

Hoofing Slab, No- 7 — This is a very irregular-shaped stone, measur- 
ing four feet six inches in length, and twelve inches by eight inches in 
the centre ; it has three lines of characters — two on the upper angles, 
the third on one of the under. The inscription commences two feet 
from the end of the stone, as follows : — 

jl,, +^4^1 oiii inn mi 



) 

E G E A M A ft 



It is continued at the opposite angle, commencing two feet four 
inches from the end, thus : — 

-H+i — W i i nn -W m i 



S B A D C 



The third line will be found on the angle under the last, comment- 
ing also two feet four inches from the end, thus : — 
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-HH — ^ HII 



The characters are 'well cut, and quite legible, and no controversy 
can arise as to their values. I have ventured on a reading of a portion 
of this interesting inscription ; the rest I confess my inability to trans- 
late. I read it — 

" CTT-XALEG EA MAO.I CET AI DE8EAD." 

That is, " Cu-Naleg of the tribe of the Son of Cet, the learned Brehon." 

The prefix " Cu" is very usual, at least very frequently found to an- 
cient historic names ; many examples will be" seen in the " Index 
JSominum" of Dr. O'Donovan's " Annals of the Four Masters." From, 
the peculiar position of the letters " ea," I take them to be an archaic 
form of " Ua," which, according to O'Brien, " signifies any male descend- 
ants, whether son or grandson, or in any other degree or descent from 
a certain ancestor or stock." This " ea" I have found in the same 
position upon other Ogham monuments. " Cet." This name is found in 
some ancient authorities : according to Keating, Mac Ceacht was one of 
the three Tuatha De Danan Kings of Ireland when the Clanna Miledh 
landed. Again, we have Cet Mac Magach, who slew Connor Mac 
Nessa with the mythic brain ball of Mesgedhra, as related in the 
historic tales called " Oitte," i. e„ " Tragedies," and which are to be 
found in the " Book of Leinster." "We have also Mae Cecht, one of St. 
Patrick's smiths. 

It also occurs as a prefix to several names in the " Annals of the 
Four Masters." " Ai," according to O'Brien, " the learned," " Desrad" 
the same as " Desrut, a judge" (O'Eeilly's Diet.), the D and T being 
commutable in the Irish language. 

The other six characters in this inscription I have been unable to 
render with any degree of probability. 

Roofing Slab, No. 8. — This is a coarse and very irregularly-shaped 
stone, three feet nine inches in length. The inscription is in one line 
upon an under angle, the arris of which is very irregular and rather 
rounded. 



inn -H 11 1 — I - t- IM " mil 



I G V V A Q I SAO 

The rendering of this is very simple, 

"IGTT, SON OF DAS." 

I have been unable to trace these names in any of our ancient 
pedigrees, as far as I have been able to consult them. 

"We are familiar with one of the names as a compound in that of a 
celebrated mythic personage, the Dag-da, a deified chief oftheTuathDe 
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Dananns. We also find it in Dag-airne, son of Goll, son of Gollan, slain 
A. M. 3656 ("Annals of the Four Masters"). 

This last finishes the inscri bedlintel slabs. I shall now proceed to 
describe the inscribed upright stones, which principally compose the 
walling at the north and south sides, taking them in order as they are 
numbered on the accompanying elevation from the entrance. 

South side Pillar, No. 1. (PL XIX.) — This stone stands at the en- 
trance of chamber, and is rough, and of irregular shape ; it is three 
feet, six inches in length ; and twelve inches by nine inches in the 
centre. The inscription commences at the bottom of the stone, close to 
the ground, runs up ooe angle, across the head, and a Bhort way down 
the opposite angle ; and is as follows : — 

BI BMAft IMtJ COI B 

j-Hw^fy-. inn mil / in mi inni.J fU 



-V 



" BIB MAOJ MTJCOI BOIT AIS." 



which I render as follows :— " Bir son of Mucoi [in] red death," " Rot," 
according to O'Reilly, is " Red ;" " Aise" is " Death." This was pro- 
bably the monument of a warrior slain in battle, or buried where he 
met his bloody fate. The inscription is singularly archaic and expres- 
sive. 

The name " Bir" lhave been unable to trace, unless it may be a form 
of "Bar," or "Barri," a Minister name, recognized in St. Finn-Barr, 
founder of the See of Cork. The patronymic " Mucoi" I shall refer to 
hereafter. 

South side Pillar, No. 3. — This is a rough triangular- shaped stone, 
three feet eight inches in length — and thirteen inches by seven inches 
at the bottom ; while it is but four inches by three inches^at the top ; 
at present it is bottom upwards, the inscriptions commencing two feet 
from the thick end, occupying a space of one foot, eight inches in 
length. 



- Hi l l mi , l l ll 



M A tt I K E 

" THE SON OP NE." 



The inscription is well and cleanly cut, is in good preservation, and 
there is no other trace of letters on the stone. 



Ill 

This name appears in Keating in the form of Naoi, a skilful harper, 
brought into Ireland by the Clanna Miledh. The chiefs of the invaders, 
Heber and Heremon, disputed about the right to retain so excellent a 
musician in their service ; which was decided by casting lots, in favour 
of Heber. We find amongst the guests assembled at Tara on the 
occasion of a great banquet given by Cormac Mac Airt, as described in 
the " Book of Ballymote," the name of Nia-Mor, a King of Connaught ; 
also the name of Enna Nia, a king of Leinster. It is stated in the 
" Book of Invasions," that the plain of Magh-Tuireadh, the scene of the 
great battle between the Fir-bolgs and Tuath De Danans, was anciently 
called " Magh-Ma." 

South side Pillar, No. 5 This is a coarse-grained, irregularly 

shaped oval flag, three feet three inches in length, and eighteen inches 
in width at centre ; it has two lines of characters on its front angles, 
reading from the bottom upwards, and commencing as follows : — 

-mJJ-i 11111- . I Hill n 



- JJ - w Tnrr f -nr^ 

J> E N A F E 

There is a fracture in the top of the stone, and the lower part of 
the strokes forming the Q are obliterated, or knocked oif ; but the 
upper ends of the five strokes above the angle are quite distinct, and 
with the letters M before, and following, formed the word Maqo. 
The A is wanting; but this may be accounted for by the injury to this 
part of the stone, though we have other instances where this vowel 
has been omitted in the same word. 

The legend is very simple and reads — 

" ODAFE, SON OF DENAFE." 

These names are of a hopelessly foreign cast ; I can make nothing 
of them. 

North side Pillar, No. 1. (PI. XVI.) — This is a rude, unshapely 
piece of conglomerate, much weather worn ; it is 3 feet 6 inches in 
length, 10 inches wide, and 8 inches thick in the centre; it has only 
three characters on one angle towards its top. 



IT*™ 

LB I 

The upper part was broken to make it fit into its present position ; 
and the upper part of the angle is fractured ; this, and the natural weather 
wear of a stone so friable in its texture, will account for the disappear- 
ance of the remainder of the inscription ; the letters that remain are 
much wo$n down, but are still legible. This is the second instance 
in which the consonants crossing the stem line are oblique. 
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North Side Pillar, No. 4 This also is an irregularly-shaped slab, 

standing on its smaller end, which position must have been its original 
one. It is in length 3 feet 7 inches; 1 foot 10 inches by & inches at 
its largest end, and 5 inches by 5 inches at its smaller. The inscrip- 
tion commences at 1 foot 2 inches from the bottom, and continues 
round a portion of the top. 



mi i 



-MH- 



A & O 8 



* 



\ 



W :: 



o :: 



The introduction of the character expressing the double consonant 
st I cannot account for. I have found the double consonant ng in 
a similar position on another Ogham monument ; whether they are 
errors of the engraver, or have a peculiar signification, must remain for 
further investigation. 

The name Deago on this monument is a singular one, which I have 
failed to identify among oar ancient names. It is, however, a re- 
markable fact, that it is found on one of the monuments in the Cave 
of Dunlo, county of Kerry ; and still more remarkable, in connexion 
with the same tribe name. The inscription from Dunlo is as fol- 
lows : — 

JLim Hull Hill 



- mi i i i "" ■ urn h i "" ii inn 

DEGOHAQ I M V C I 

"DESO MA«I HUOOI," &C. 

The constant recurrence of the tribe name of Muc, in its various 
forms, is worthy of observation. I have not noticed any other repeated 
but this. On one of the Ballintaggart monuments we have " Moc- 
coe ;" on a lintel stone in St. Seskinan's Church, county of Waterford, 
we have " Muc ;" from a pillar-stone at Burnham House, county of 
Kerry, "Muce;" on two of the Drumlohan we find it is "Mucoi;" 
and on one " Muco." The name is evidently that of a tribe very 
widely diffused, from the extremity of the county of Kerry to that of 
Waterford, and found also on a monument at Placus, county of Cork. 
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Muc is Gaedhelic for boar ; and the custom of taking family names 
from animals was prevalent in Ireland, as well as in other countries, 
as "Mac Sionach," son of the fox ; "Mac Cue," son of the hound, &c. 
That the boar was held in great estimation in Ireland, if not actu- 
ally reverenced, we have strong indications in the traditions and 
folk-lore of the peasantry, and yet stronger evidence in the fact, that it 
enters into the topographical nomenclature of our island to a great 
extent. 

The porcine terms Muc, Tore, Lioth, and other appellations con- 
nected with the unclean animal, as Chollan, a hog ; Cro, a stye ; 
Banb, a young pig, will be found designating numerous localities 
through the country. 

Thus, an ancient name of Ireland was Muc-inis, or hog island : 
there is a Muc-inis in Lough Derg, on the Shannon ; also a Muc-inis on 
the coast of Clare ; and a district on the banks of the Eiver Brick, 
county of Kerry, called Muc-inis ; also Muck-ros, in the same county ; 
a Muc-moe, in the county of Monahan ; a Ballynamuc and Kilamucky, 
county of Cork; a Coolnamuck, county of "Waterford. One of the 
western islands of Scotland is called Muc-inis, and her territorial 
chiefs, up to a late period, were styled Lairds of Muc. "We have Tore 
Mountain, Killarney ; Mam Tore, in Connaught, Glen Torcan, and 
numerous other hills, glens, and natural objects, into which the word 
Tore enters. The boar-name Liath, enters into the designation of one 
of our counties, Leitrim, anciently Liath-Truim ; as well as of Tara 
Hill, anciently called Liath-Druim, &c. One of our early kings, called 
Olmucadha, or of the great swine, reigned from A.M. 3773 to 3790. 

The prominence thus given to this animal in our legendary tales 
and topographical nomenclature suggests the idea, that the boar may 
have been identified with that system of animal worship which we 
have some reason for believing once existed in this country. The 
Hindoos reverenced the varaha, or boar, as one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu ; and in the geography of the Hindoos, Europe is set forth as 
" Varaha Dwipa," or Boar Island, equivalent to the Muc-inis of our 
own. He (Vishnu) is represented as residing there in the shape of a 
boar; " and he is described as the chief of a numerous offspring, of 
followers, in that shape" ("Asiatic Besearches," vol. viii. pp. 302- 
361). 

I hope this digression may not be considered foreign to the subject 
in hand, my object being to illustrate the use of this tribe name as 
found on the Drumloghan and other Ogham monuments. 

Having thus endeavoured to describe these interesting inscriptions, 
which are a valuable addition to our still increasing stock of Ogham 
literature, I would desire to call attention to a few particulars worthy 
of notice in connexion with this find. 

Firstly. That we can form no opinion as to the age of this chamber, 
the people by whom it was constructed, or the purposes for which it 
was intended, as in the excavations nothing was discovered that could 
throw light on such inquiries. 
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Secondly. That the Ogham monuments were used merely as 
building material, having the ends knocked off where it suited the 
builders, and being placed in every position that suited the exigencies 
of the work, without any reference to the inscriptions, some of them 
being in fact turned upside down, and several placed where they could 
not be read except by removing portions of the structure. 

Thirdly. That the inscriptions are all in good order, and perfectly 
legible, the only exception being that with the three characters already 
alluded to; and that this favourable circumstance is owing to their 
concealment in this crypt, where they have been preserved, probably 
for ages, from the hand of violence and the injuries of weather. 

Fourthly. That eighteen simple letters are used in these inscrip- 
tions, a double consonant, st, being used once only ; and that none of 
the characters given in the scales published by Dr. O'Donovan and the 
Right Eev. Dr. Graves, as representing diphthongs, are made use of. 

Fifthly. That the monuments exhibit no traces of marks or carv- 
ings of any kind — no cross, or other Christian emblem ; and that the 
inscriptions show no indications of the pious formula that usually dis- 
tinguishes the memorials of a Christian people. 

Sixthly. The singularity of the names, which, though not actually 
found in our ancient annals, are of that archaic type which we meet 
in our bardic remains. 

I shall here recapitulate these names, hoping that our Gaedhelic 
scholars may be able to identify them in the course of their investiga- 
tions : — 

Manu, Cu-Naleg, 

TJnoga, Cet, 

Timoce, Igu, 

Arb, Dag, 

Unofic, liir, 

Mucoi, 'Ne, 

Saetad, Odafe, 

Ini, Denafe, 

Deago. 

The remarkable uniformity of the names found on all the Ogham 
monuments hitherto discovered, and their general dissimilarity to those 
usually found in our annals and other historic documents, point signi- 
ficantly to the fact, that the people who inscribed them were a peculiar 
and distinct tribe. The question then arises, who were this people ? 
from whence came they ? and in what age did they live ? — questions 
easier asked than answered. "While I must state thatl have no theory 
on this subject, yet I think there are some facts and considerations that 
point to one of the many migrations to our island recorded in the bardic 
annals as the people to whom we are indebted for the introduction of 
the Ogham ; and I would briefly set these before the Academy in the 
way of suggestions. The great majority, then, of our Ogham monuments 
are found in the province of Munster, and principally in the counties of 
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Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, embracing a large extent of the south and 
west coast, from Tralee Bay, in Kerry, to Waterford harbour. As near 
as I can ascertain, the following numbers of monuments have been 
found : in Kerry, 75 ; Cork, 42 ; "Waterford, 26 ; Limerick, 1 ; Clare, 
1. These are all in the province of Munster. All the rest of Ireland 
supplies but 10; of these 5 are in the county of Kilkenny, still a 
southern county ; the others are divided as follows : 1 in Wicklow, 
1 in Meath, 2 in Eoscommon ; so that for the purposes of our argu- 
ment it may be fairly assumed that the three southern counties named 
above form the Ogham district. 

Again, it is worthy of remark that the majority of these monuments 
are found on the seaboard of the above-named counties — very many of 
them on the strands. The Drumlohan find is within three or four miles 
of the sea, as are many others of the Waterford and Kerry Oghams ; 
those found in the county of Cork are more inland. The inferences 
from these facts are obvious. 

First. That the Ogham was not invented in our island, else it would 
have been used generally throughout the country, and would not have 
been confined to one district. 

Secondly. That it was introduced by a maritime people, who landed 
on our south or south-western shores, spreading themselves along the 
seaboard of the counties already named, and who ultimately became 
masters of the whole island. 

Thirdly. That the language spoken by those invaders, and engraven 
on their sepulchral monuments, became the language of the country, and 
is the same as that which has come down to us, saving those mutations 
to which time and civilization subject all languages. But the ques- 
tion naturally arises here, if such a people landed on our southern 
shores, and, making themselves masters of the island, imposed their 
language and customs upon the whole, why are their engraved monu- 
ments not found all over the country ? An answer to this may be 
found in the supposition that they came as colonists — perhaps the first 
colonists, and very probably few in number ; that it took a considerable 
lapse of time before they fully occupied the southern parts of the 
island, and much more before the entire was peopled. In these early 
times population increased but slowly, internal feuds and other causes 
checking their growth. Before this people grew beyond the limits of 
the southern district they may have abandoned the use of the Ogham, 
and adopted a more advanced character, suited to a more advanced stage 
of civilization, and derived most probably from foreign intercourse. For 
it is certain that the Gaedhil had letters independent of the Ogham 
prior to the introduction of the Roman alphabet by St. Patrick, in the 
fifth century. That such a transition took place is evident from the 
fact, that the learned among the Gaedhil preserved the Ogham as a 
literary curiosity, and used it occasionally in annotations and scholia, 
delighting to write their own names in it. 

E. i. a. peoc voi. x. E 
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Yet the other alternative may also be considered — namely, that 
the people -who used this character may have been invaders, and not 
original colonists ; that being invaders, they -were probably -weak in 
numbers, though of a superior civilization to the aborigines, whom they 
found, perhaps, thinly populating the country. Those invaders having 
formed a settlement in the immediate district where they landed, and 
increasing in numbers by the coarse of nature, spread themselves along 
the seaboard, and around those commodious harbours and sea inlets so 
plentiful on the south and south-western coasts ; being themselves a 
maritime people, they affected the shores, both from a natural desire 
for the sea, the convenience of fishing, and for politic reasons, inas- 
much, as by the sea they could hold communication with their native 
land, receive reinforcements from thence, and by it also make their 
escape if unexpectedly hard pressed by the aborigines. Such has ever 
been the policy of colonists under similar circumstances. In this 
immense district, comprising the counties of Cork, Kerry, and "Water- 
ford, such a colony may have existed for centuries, growing into the 
power and numbers of a considerable state, ere they were able to 
extend their dominion over the whole island. Such a state of things 
as, in fact, existed in England at the time of the Eoman invasion, 
when the island was divided into a number of states totally independent 
of each other, and often engaged in fierce wars. In this alternative 
we might also suppose that the Ogham fell into disuse among them ere 
their power was extended over the whole island. That such a state of 
things is not only possible, but probable, we may infer from the fact, 
that the descendants of the Norman invaders were near five centuries 
settled in Ireland before they were able to subdue the country ; and 
that for the same period their language and letters were unknown out- 
side their limited dominion, known as the " Pale;" while the letters 
and idiom brought by them originally into the country would be in 
our days unintelligible, except to the learned alone. Here, I think, is 
a parallel case to what may have occurred in our island at a remote 
period. The argument might be further amplified and illustrated; 
but as I desire only to indicate a line of investigation, I shall leave the 
pursuit of it to others. 

Now, among the many migrations recorded by our Bardic his- 
torians, there is one, and only one, to whom the introduction of the 
Ogham might be attributed with any degree of plausibility — namely, 
that tribe called the Clanna Hiledh, or Milesians. 

Kejecting the mythic origin and adventures of the ancestors of 
Miledh, and the conjectural chronology of the Bards, we may safely 
admit the probability of an ancient eastern tribe having migrated 
through, or from the northern parts of Egypt, along the shores of the 
Mediterranean to Ceuta, and from thence across the straits into Spain — 
the very identical route taken by another eastern tribe in subsequent 
ages, who founded an oriental empire in Europe that lasted nearly eight 
centuries. Tarik and his Arabs did in A. D. 710 what their ancestors 
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accomplished, perhaps, fifteen centuries before — for "history but repeats 
itself." The Phoenicians founded (Jades eleven or twelve centuries B. C. 
These traders never founded colonies in uninhabited districts ; they 
were merchants and chapmen, and without a population they could not 
trade. At all events, during the dominion of Carthage, and in the days 
of the Scipios, Spain was not only colonized by the Phoenicians, but 
was inhabited by a numerous, wealthy, and prosperous aboriginal 
population. 

That Spain may in these days have thrown off some of her adven- 
turous, or superabundant population, is not at all unlikely. That one of 
these bands may have dropped on the southern shores of Ireland 
is equally probable ; because any person looking at the map of Europe 
cannot fail to see that the south of Ireland is the natural land-fall from 
the north of Spain. 

Whether such a migration as we have been considering took place 
before or after the intercourse of the Tyrian people with the British Isles, 
it is now impossible to say ; more likely it took place subsequently, as 
we must believe that enterprising people to have been the pioneers of 
all maritime discovery. All our native historians, however they may 
differ on other points, unanimously insist on this Spanish invasion, and 
the entire subjugation of Ireland by the invaders ; and here I would 
remark, that this statement is corroborated by the opinions of many 
learned men having no Celtic sympathies or prejudices whatsoever. 
The scope of the present paper will not permit me to recapitulate these 
opinions. 

Our native authorities go on to state that these invaders came in a 
fleet of thirty ships; that in each were thirty warriors, with their 
wives; that they landed at Inbher Sceine, now the Bay of Kenmare, 
in the county of Kerry ; that from thence they marched inland, and 
encountered an army of the natives, stated then to be a people called 
Tuath De Dananns, at Sliabh Mis — a mountain district between the bays 
of Tralee and J)ingle ; that a battle was there fought, in which the 
latter were defeated. This engagement appears to have been a running 
fight, as was usual in that period amongst semi-civilized tribes, con- 
tinued through a series of glens, or valleys, at the foot of Sliabh Mis ; 
two of these are called Glen-Fais and Glen-Scothian, from Fais and 
Scota, two amazons who fought in the ranks of the Clanna-Miledh, 
and were there slain. These localities are as popularly known by the 
above names as any others in the country ; and in Glen-Pais there are 
certainly evidences of some remarkable transactions having there taken 
place at some remote period. 

Here are two enormous pillar-stones, one eleven feet in height still 
erect; the other is ten feet in height, in an inclining position, the 
latter having a fine Ogham inscription engraved thereon. There are 
also an unascertained number of ancient graves, cist-formed, containing 
human remains; the discovery and opening of several of which are 
described in a paper read before the Academy by the late Venerable 
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Archdeacon Eowan, on November 8th, 1858. Eow, the account given 
by the bardic historians of the speedy subjugation of the whole island 
to the Gaedhil, as the Clanna-Milidh are more generally called from 
their ancestor Gaedhelas, is perfectly fabulous, and unworthy of credit ; 
a handful of adventurers could not in so short a space of time conquer 
the native population, and occupy so large an extent of country, forest- 
grown, and full of natural fastnesses. "We must remember that, after 
near five centuries of military occupation and warfare, the English, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were compelled to cut down all the 
woods before they succeeded in reducing the country to submission. 

We must, I think, conceive that the progress of the Gaedhelic power 
in Ireland was of such a nature as I have already described. 

Again, it is a strong corroborative fact, that in the very county in 
whieh the Gaedhil are said to have first landed are found by far the 
greatest proportion of Ogham monuments ; that they are found on the 
reputed scene of their first battle, and in very remarkable numbers in 
and about the very localities where they made their first appearance 
and sojourn. The advent of the Spanish colonists was, no doubt, an 
epoch in the primitive history of Ireland to them. I believe she is in- 
debted for her Brehon laws, her poetry, her music, and that system of 
Oriental paganism of which so many relics remain to us. 

It may be very naturally asked, have we any evidence of the exist- 
ence of such a people in Spain ? or is there any historic evidence of the 
state of that country, or of the people inhabiting it, at the remote period 
claimed for the Gadhelian invasion ? I think that Strabo provides an 
answer to so natural a query in his description of the Turdetani and 
Turduli — a people or peoples inhabiting southern Spain. Hear what he 
says of them: "These people are esteemed to be the most intelligent 
of all the Iberians ; they have an alphabet, and possess ancient writings, 
poems, and metrical laws, six thousand yeara old, as they say. The 
other Iberians are likewise furnished with an alphabet, although not of 
the same form, nor do they speak the same language" (Strabo, Bonn's 
edit, vi., p. 209). He further states that the people called themselves 
Turdetani, and their country Turdetania ; this word is pure Gaedhelic, 
Tir-de-Tana, from Tir, a country, land ; de, of; Tana, a drove, a herd, 
<' the land of herds." The Greek geographer states, " that Turditania 
bred a superabundance of cattle (ibid., p. 217), and that they were famous 
for the production and export of wool, and that rams for the purpose of 
covering fetched a talent" (ibid., p. 216). He further states that they 
were also called " Turduli ;" but whether they were two distinct tribes, 
or one tribe having two appellations, he could not exactly say. Now, 
Turduli is as intensely Gaedhelic as any word can be ; "Tir-duile," 
from Tir, a country, land (in the Sanscrit, Tir means land border), and 
Duile, a pleasant land or country. How indicative both these names 
are of the beautiful and fertile Andalusia, the richest province of 
southern Spain, originally inhabited by those people. I am well aware 
how delusive etymological likenesses are, and how apt to lead us astray 
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in investigation, nor do I usually attach much importance to them ; 
but in this instance, where, without doing any violence to the structure 
of words, we find one language interpreting another so aptly, according 
to the very physical features and productions of a country, we are bound 
to attach some value to them, were it only as corroborative evidence. 

The topography of southern Spain is intensely Gaedhelic. Many of 
its rivers, streams, lakes, hills, and other physical features, are called 
by names which can only be interpreted by that language ; while the 
peasantry themselves, in their character, customs, and superstitions, are 
a similar race to our own. In addition, there is corroborative evidence 
in the strong sympathies existing, from time immemorial, between the 
people of the south and west of Ireland and the Spaniards, in the con- 
stant intercourse from the most ancient times continued down to late 
medieval times ; and in the ethnological affinities between the people 
of various parts of the west and south-west coast of Ireland and those 
of Spain ; not of the Biscayans or Catalans, who were of the Gothic 
race, but of the Andalucians, who were of the Eastern type. 

I have before stated that it was not my intention to broach any 
theory on this important subject ; my desire has been rather to indicate 
a line of investigation that has suggested itself to me from the various 
considerations I have already adduced. I trust that this much-ne- 
glected subject will receive from the members of this Academy that 
attention to which I believe it is entitled, from its bearing upon an 
obscure era of our national history. 



XXIII. — Observations on Mr. Brash's Paper "On the Ogham 
Chamber op Drumlohan." By the Bight Kev. Charles Graves, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick. 

[Made November 30, 1867.] 

The Bishop of Limerick, in moving that Mr. Brash's paper be re- 
ferred to the Council for publication, observed that the thanks of the 
Academy were due to Mr. Brash for his detailed description of the 
Drumlohan cave, and the Ogham monuments contained in it. To such 
an acknowledgment Mr. Brash would not be disentitled if it should 
hereafter appear that he had fallen into some errors in his copying and 
deciphering of the inscriptions. In ordinary cases, Oghams, being of 
a great antiquity, have been more or less defaced by the action of the 
weather, if not in other ways ; but special difficulties stand in the way 
of copying inscriptions on monuments built, like those described by Mr. 
Brash, into the walls and roof of an underground gallery, without any 
attempt being made to leave the inscribed edges visible. The Bishop 
stated that his own drawings of the Ogham inscriptions in the cave at 
Dunloe had undergone some important corrections on the occasion of a 
second visit to the place. Comparisons of the names appearing in them 



